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* 



TO THE 



MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, 

Chairman of the House of Lords' Committee on 
the Poor Laws. 



My Lord, 

The great advance in the prices of every article 
of agricultural produce during the last war, occa- 
sioned the employment of a very large additional 
capital on agricultural pursuits ; lands were en- 
closed and cultivated which had never previously 
been thought worthy of cultivation ; farms were 
enlarged and eagerly engaged by a new description 
of farmers, who, embarking a larger capital, and 
deriving greater profits from it, considered them- 
selves entitled to live in a superior style of com- 
fort. It is, perhaps, hardly fair to complain that 
such farmers lived out of their station ; many of 
them were persons of better education, and of a 
class superior to the old-fashioned farmer, who 
lived with his workmen, partaking of almost the 
same food and labour. The only point of view in 
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which I wish, at present, to consider the subject, 
is the effect produced, by this new system, on the 
condition of the agricultural labourer. No longer 
boarded or lodged in his employer's house, the tie 
of mutual interest was loosened ; he worked for 
this or that master indifferently, but with little 
real attachment to his employer. After his day's 
labour was over, he had to seek his comforts else- 
where ; and, if well disposed, and not spending 
his earnings at the ale-house, he was induced to 
marry, to have a home to which he could resort ; 
encouraged to do so by the certainty that the 
parish would provide for his family, and that his 
pay would increase with their number. 

In every other station of life there is some spur 
to exertion, in the hope of bettering one's present 
condition : the mechanic can rise to be a master in 
the trade of which he is only the journeyman ;. the 
manufacturer, by his attention and usefulness, may 
obtain offices of higher trust and emolument ; but 
the agricultural labourer has no such encouraging 
incentive ; whatever his prudence or industry may 
have been in his youth, he has nothing, to which 
as his strength declines he can look forward, but 
a dependence on parochial relief. Even if, by in- 
heritance, or by any extraordinary exertion, he 
acquires a small property, the system of paying 
from the poor-rates- a portion of the labourer's 
wages, or, what is the same thing, the paying the 
labourer from these rates in proportion to the 
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number in his family, operates silently, but steadily, 
in depriving the poor man of his little property. 
If he be the owner of the cottage, or of the acre or 
two of land, he has no legal claim on his parish 
as long as he retains it; and therefore, when 
burthened with a family, must part with it, before 
he can obtain a fair remuneration for his labour, 
or that part of it which is avowedly paid from the 
poor-rate ; and, while his honest pride is struggling 
against resorting to the parish pay table, he is 
often in a worse condition than the actual pauper. 
If to this we add the effect of enclosing commons 
and wastes, on which the poor man formerly enjoyed 
certain privileges and indulgences, we shall be 
forced to acknowledge, that, during the last half 
century, the situation of the labouring, and par- 
ticularly of the agricultural classes, has been 
much deteriorated, as well by the circumstances 
of the times, as by the mode of administering those 
laws originally intended for their benefit. 

In a short pamphlet, entitled The Case of La- 
bourers in Husbandry, published in the year 1795, 
by the Rev. David Davies, Rector of Barkham, 
Berks, I find some remarks so appropriate to the 
present subject, that I must beg leave to insert 
them :— "Sound policy," says the author, "requires, 
« that as many individuals as possible, in a State, 
" should have an interest in the soil, as attaching 
" them to the country and its conslitution ; but, 
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" instead of giving to labouring people a valuable 
" stake in the soil, cottages have been progressively 
" deprived of the little land formerly let with them, 

and all their rights of commonage have been 
" swallowed up in large farms, by enclosures. 

Thus an amazing number of people have been 
" reduced from a comfortable state of partial in- 
" dependence to the precarious state of mere hire- 
" lings, who, when out of work, immediately come 
" to the parish." 

If such a remark could be applicable to the 
labouring classes in 1795, how much more forcibly 
does it apply to those of the present moment ? Since 
that time many hundred enclosures have taken 
place ; but in how few of them has any reserve 
been made for the privileges which the poor man 
and his ancestors had for centuries enjoyed ? The 
commons and wastes enclosed have been, in general, 
engrossed by large farms, with hardly a nook or 
corner reserved for the poor man's cottage. And 
even if some small portion had been reserved for 
him, how soon must the mode of administering our 
poor laws, above described, have stripped it from 
him ? 

The same author informs us, that Bacon, in his 
history of Henry VII., praises an enactment, that 
" All houses of husbandry, with twenty acres of 
" ground to them, should be kept up for ever, 
" together with a competent portion of land to be 
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" occupied with them, and in no wise to be severed 
" from them — this did of necessity enforce that 
" dweller not to be a beggar." 

I must likewise add that, by the 25th Hen. VIII., 
6, 13, it is enacted, that (for preventing many 
farms being accumulated into few hands, and for 
the encouragement of tillage) no person shall have 
above two thousand sheep at one time, on pain of 
forfeiting 3s. 4>d. for every sheep above that num- 
ber. And, for the same reason, no person shall 
take above two farms with houses thereon ; nor 
shall any person have two, except he dwell in the 
parish where they both are, on pain of 3*. 4<d. a 
week. 

From these and similar enactments, it appears 
that the legislature of this country has, from time 
to time, interfered to protect the smaller farmer 
from the encroachments of the larger*. 

But it will be more important to our present 
purpose to be informed of our ancestors' opinions, at 
the period from which we date the origin of our poor 

* There is a natural tendency to property being engrossed 
by the few to the injury of the many, which some governments 
have thought it necessary to counteract. The Mosaical law 
prevented altogether the alienation of property : once in fifty 
years every thing was again restored to the family of the original 
proprietor (Lev. xxv. 10). The frequent struggles in Rome 
for an Agrarian law sufficiently mark the importance there 
attached to a more equal division of landed property, and to 
the raising the poorer classes, by these means, above imme- 
diate want. 
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laws. In the 31st Elizabeth, c. 7, an Act passed 
to prevent any cottage being built in the country, 
without four acres of land being attached to it. 
Whether this Act is repealed, or not, is of little 
consequence, as we must of course now consider it 
obsolete, both from its frequent violation, and, 
perhaps, at present, from its utter impracticability ; 
but it is quoted to prove the importance in which 
the Government then held the attachment of land 
to the labourer's cottage. But to come at once to 
more modern times, the 59th of George III. enables 
parishes to engage twenty acres of land on lease, or 
by actual purchase, for the employment of their 
poor; so that, my Lord, it appears clearly, that 
precedents are not wanting for a legislative inter- 
ference in subjects of this nature ; and I humbly 
conceive that, if an Act could be passed to autho- 
rize and encourage, if not actually to enforce, an 
allowance of a small portion of land to each agri- 
cultural labourer, it would do more, to tranquillize 
and satisfy that description of persons, than any 
other measure that could be adopted. 

It may appear presumptuous, in so humble an 
individual as myself, to publish an opinion on a 
subject, to which the committee, over which your 
Lordship so ably presides, has directed its particular 
attention ; but as the decision, to which your 
Lordships may come, cannot be acted on till after 
the recess, I trust that a plan which can be carried 
into immediate effect — which not only every land- 
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owner, but every farmer can put at once in execu- 
tion, will neither be uninteresting or unacceptable 
to the public. Their attention has latterly been 
much directed to the subject of letting small por- 
tions of land to the poor. In the Quarterly Be- 
view for Midsummer, 1829, this system was very 
ably and strenuously advocated, and the parish to 
which I shall have occasion presently to more es- 
pecially advert, was mentioned in that article. as 
having tried that experiment with success. For 
though since this Review was published the public 
attention has been more particularly directed to it, 
and the press has almost daily teemed with its 
recommendation, it must not be forgotten, that, 
towards the close of the last century, and at the 
beginning of the present, many benevolent societies 
were formed for benefiting the condition of the 
poor, most of which recommended the poor man's 
having a garden or potatoe ground. Mr. Estcourt, 
the father of the present member for the University 
of Oxford, successfully adopted the plan in the 
parish of Newnton, Wilts, where, for several years, 
only two aged parishioners received parochial relief, 
all the rest having accepted small portions of land 
at a moderate rent in lieu of assistance from the 
parish. 

- But though several persons in the intervening 
, time have tried the experiment with success, and 
particularly since the article in the Quarterly 
above alluded to ; yet, as there must be many who, 
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with the sincerest desire of benefiting the poor, 
and the most ample means of effecting it, still doubt 
its general practicability, I am induced, at the re- 
commendation of some zealous friends to the system, 
and whose opinions I highly respect, to publish a 
statement of the actual profits derived by the poor 
man from spade husbandry during the present year, 
1830, in the parish of Broad Somerford, Wilts, 
where the experiment has been under trial for full 
four-and-tvventy years. 

It is a statement which was drawn up for the 
information of the Lords' Committee, and, ac- 
cording to your lordship's direction, by my son, a 
solicitor, at Highworth, Wilts. It arose out of 
the evidence which I had the honour of giving to 
the Committee, and will, I hope, with a little 
attention, be as intelligible to general readers as it 
is strictly accurate in its details. It was delivered 
to your Lordship's Committee on the 16th of 
December, and I publish it with as little delay as 
possible, because it is important that no time 
should be lost in finding employment for the able- 
bodied labourer ; and if this employment can be 
made satisfactory to the person employed, and 
thus convince him that attention is paid to his 
real and permanent interest, it must have a 
powerful effect in restoring general confidence and 
tranquillity. 

At the present moment, several parishes have 
engaged to pay their labourers a rate of wages 
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which it will be extremely difficult for them to 
continue. The farmer, having joined in making 
the engagement, cannot depart from it with 
honour, or without perhaps exciting fresh dis- 
turbances. How is he then to extricate himself 
from this difficulty ? I earnestly recommend him 
to try the effect of offering the poor man, at a fair 
but moderate rent, a quarter or half an acre of 
good land, to cultivate for his own benefit. Labour 
must be found for the poor man, and it must not 
be of that degrading kind which, from its avowed 
inutility, was felt as an insult, and which, in the 
present feverish state of society, would not again 
be borne. It must be useful labour ; and if it be 
for himself, it will be cheerful and contented 
labour. 

But how is the poor man to support himself 
while cultivating his quarter or half acre ? In his 
present depressed state he will, in some cases, 
perhaps, be unable to do so without parochial 
assistance. At the outset some aid may be ne- 
cessary ; but not more than if he were one of 
the supernumeraries, scraping roads, dragging 
about loaded waggons, fetching bricks from a 
distance, or any of those ill-judged and irritating 
expedients for creating artificial labour. But with 
this difference, that if he works on his own land, 
for his own benefit, he will be well disposed and 
contented, and will probably consent to work on it 
at the same rate of wages he was accustomed to 
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receive previous to the late extorted advance; in 
which case the parish would at once feel the 
benefit of the arrangement in reducing their rates. 

But it may be said, how can each parish find 
land for the poor to occupy, in the manner sug- 
gested ? By the 59th of George III., before 
alluded to, they are authorised to take twenty 
acres for the employment of their poor, which 
might be divided into lots proportioned to the wants 
of the parish ; and, instead of the poor working on 
it on the parish account, let them do so on their 
own. If the obtaining such a quantity of land be 
difficult, and if it would lead to unavoidable de- 
lays, let each landed proprietor, — let each farmer,' 
though only a rack-renter, supply the quarter or 
half acre to his own labourers, at the same propor- 
tionate rent which the former receives, or the latter 
pays. I urge the immediate adoption of this plan, 
because the circumstances in which we are placed 
are urgent ; and I know of no other mode which 
could, with so little difficulty, be put in execution, 
or which would so immediately restore general 
harmony and tranquillity. But I urge it, not 
merely as a temporary expedient, but as a perma- 
nent system, as one best calculated for bringing 
back the agricultural labourer to his proper station 
in society, and replacing a bold peasantry, their 
country's pride. 

It is with great pleasure that I learn, from the 
public newspapers, that some parishes have recently 
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adopted this plan ; and I particularly rejoice that 
one in my own immediate neighbourhood, Calne, 
has come to this determination; — I congratu- 
late them on having done so, not doubting of its 
favourable results. But as the experiment has 
hitherto been tried chiefly in small agricultural vil- 
lages, and it may be supposed not equally suited to 
towns of the size of Calne, I must mention that, in 
the spring of the present year, having, through the 
kindness of Mr. Selvvyn, obtained about eight acres 
of land in the immediate vicinity of Richmond, in 
Surrey, for the purpose of letting as gardens for the 
poor inhabitants, I have had such numerous appli- 
cations for it, that I have been obliged to subdivide it 
into ninety-five portions, all of which were cultivated 
in the best manner, and rendered highly productive 
in potatoes, and every species of garden-stuff, and 
for which the rent has already been punctually and 
thankfully paid, at the rate of nearly five pounds 
an acre; and, though not really due till the year is 
completed, it has been paid at Michaelmas, as 
the tenants were considered better able to pay it 
then, than at the conclusion of a long winter. 

I mention this latter instance as a proof of the 
eagerness of the poor everywhere to obtain land ; 
here mechanics of every description were converted 
at once into expert gardeners. Healthy exercise 
in the open air, after a day of confined labour, was 
a real relaxation ; and it was a gratifying sight to 
witness them, at the close of a summer's evening, 
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surrounded often by their wives and children, at 
their cheerful labour. 

But I advocate the system principally as it re- 
lates to agricultural villages, and will therefore 
proceed to state the circumstances which led to its 
adoption in my own parish in Wiltshire. 

In the year 1806, an enclosure was proposed for 
the parish of Broad Somerford, and a very liberal 
offer was made to me, as rector, for an allotment of 
land in lieu of tithes. But, considering it my duty 
to attend to the interest of my poorer parishioners, 
I did not consent, till I obtained for them the 
following conditions, namely, that every poor 
man whose cottage was situated on the commons 
or waste lands, should have his garden, orchard, or 
little enclosure, taken from the waste within the 
last twenty years, confirmed to him ; and that in 
case the same did not amount to the half acre, it 
should be increased to that quantity, by allotting a 
portion of land (sufficient to make up the two 
roods, or half acre) to the rector, churchwarden, 
and overseer, for the time being, who should 
annually let the same to each poor cottager free of 
rent and taxes, by which clause the allotment was 
secured from alienation. The same kind provision 
was made by the lord of the manor for cottages 
held of him on lives. In addition to which, eight 
acres were alloted to the rector, churchwarden, 
&c. adjoining to the village, for the benefit of its 
poor inhabitants, to be annually allowed them, 
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according to the number in their respective fami- 
lies ; and thus every man with three or four 
children was sure of his quarter of an acre, at the 
least. Very great benefit has been derived from 
these provisions. It in no way interfered with the 
poor man's labour for the farmer ; at extra hours, 
and on days and half days, on which the farmer 
could not employ him, ample time was given for 
the cultivation of his potatoe garden. But he did 
not long confine himself to the cultivation of only 
one kind of agricultural produce ; however small 
his portion of land, he could subdivide it, and have 
his crops in succession ; but wheat and potatoes 
formed the principal ones : the poor man's mode of 
cultivation and manuring for the latter, always 
securing him the following year a good crop of 
wheat. Indeed, it was the common observation of 
the neighbourhood, that the poor man's crop never 
failed. Spade husbandry, and the constant and 
minute attention of himself and family, secured 
him an abundant crop, even when the farmer's 
was deficient. In this manner the present gene- 
ration of labourers in this parish may be said 
to have been brought up in habits of early 
industry and agricultural intelligence. As some 
showed superior skill and industry, or were bur- 
thened with larger families, small additional por- 
tions of land were from time to time let to them, 
as I was able to withdraw it from the hands of the 
larger farmers, to whom, at the time of the 

B 
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enclosure it had been let on lease. In the year 
1819, a tenant giving up a farm of about ninety- 
eight acres of poor land, eighteen acres were 
reserved from it for some poor, but industrious 
men,? who, though they had long witnessed the 
former tenant's want of success upon it, gladly 
and eagerly undertook it. That land, which, 
from the year 1806 to 1819, had never been able 
to bear a blade of wheat, and only a scanty crop 
of oats, is now equally productive with any land in 
the parish. It will be found, in the annexed table, 
to have borne, last summer, a larger quantity of 
wheat per acre than the land hitherto esteemed 
some of the best in Broad Somerford. The wet- 
ness of the season was certainly favourable for the 
lighter land, and something may be allowed to 
this circumstance ; but it is notorious that these 
eighteen acres, formerly of marshy peaty land, 
now are uniformly and abundantly productive, 
under the poor man's mode of cultivation. I 
must observe that, on these eighteen acres, there 
are five-and-twenty tenants. 

But I have yet to produce a much stronger in- 
stance of the efficacy of the poor man's husbandry. 

In the summer of 1829 a tenant, William 
Knapp, (I mention names in these statements 
that my facts may be examined, if they admit 
of the smallest doubt), informed my son who 
has for some time collected my rents for me, 
that he must give up, at Michaelmas, his farm 
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of eighty acres, adjoining the above-mentioned 
eighteen-acre piece. He stated, that his crops 
would hardly repay his labour, and that instead 
of paying his yearly rent of sixty pounds, he 
requested thirty might be deemed sufficient, 
in consequence of th e unfavourableness of the 
season. A receipt in full was given for the 
sum thus offered, and the farm surrendered at 
Michaelmas 1829. On this occasion, my son 
wished me to let the whole farm to the poor, in 
small portions ; but I objected, lest the offer of so 
large a quantity should overstock the market, and 
lessen its value in the estimation of my poor 
tenants. But on the day appointed for letting it, 
there were so many eager and importunate appli- 
cants for it, that he was prevailed on to exceed his 
commission, and let the whole farm to them, in 
portions of one or two acres, with the exception of 
fourteen or fifteen acres of sandy gorze or furze land, 
of much too bad a quality to be rendered profitable 
to them. Selecting the most industrious and de- 
serving of the applicants, and making them cast 
lots for their several portions, all were pleased and 
satisfied ; and this farm of eighty acres, which the 
preceding year had been thrown up at a rent of 
60l., has this year produced upwards of 80/. clear 
of all expenses, from willing, punctual, grateful 
tenants ; not a sixpence was deficient at the 
annual audit last Michaelmas. 

Whoever has experienced the eagerness of the 
poor man to rent a small portion of land, and 
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knows the value he puts upon it, will not be 
equally surprised at the regularity of his payment : 
but the important question is, did it really answer 
the poor man's purpose further than employing his 
extra labour, and giving him the appearance of a 
little independence, by possessing a something he 
could call his own ? It is principally for the pur- 
pose of answering this question, that the present 
statement is published. The annexed table of 
average produce, under the head of Upper Marsh, 
will prove what spade husbandry, and the poor 
man working for himself, can produce, even on 
very inferior soils. 

Here is land tithe free, with the poor rates 
moderate, which the farmer throws up at 15s. an 
acre (a sufficient proof of its very indifferent 
quality), yet this land is made productive, and 
amply productive, by the poor man's attention and 
industry. It was not fresh broken-up land, which 
for one or two seasons may produce a crop, but is 
soon exhausted; it had been full twenty years 
under the plough, and during that time never in 
one single instance had a good crop. Yet, by the 
blessing of Providence, in the very first year of 
the poor man's occupation, it is covered with a 
luxuriant harvest, presenting a scene interesting 
from its abundance, as well as from the suddenness 
of the change. Many visited it out of curiosity, who 
can confirm this account ; but that it may not be 
left to such uncertain evidence, I must refer to the 
accompanying table, the particulars of which were 
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collected from the mouths of the individual poor 
tenants, whose names are given, that they may at 
any time be referred to for confirmation. It is not 
to be supposed these tenants would over-rate their 
profits, when they spoke to their landlord's steward. 
Other tenants are apt enough to under-rate their 
earnings on such occasions, but these honest fellows, 
I am convinced, told the whole and undisguised 
truth. If there could have been any temptation to 
mis-state, it would have had an opposite tendency 
to that of increasing their profits, and we may 
therefore rest assured, they are not exaggerated. 
Yet it appears from the table, that the average 
produce per acre on these three different portions 
of land were as follows : — 



land in a part of the 
parish, usually consi- 
dered the best, in the 
Down Field Farm, 
average produce per 
acre . 

On the eighteen acre 
piece, adjoining Upper 
Marsh, poor land, but 
eleven years under the 
poor man's cultivation, 
by spade husbandry . 

Upper Marsh, the 
greater part very poor 
land, and the first year 
of being under the 
poor man's cultivation 



Wheat. 


Potatoes. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


S. B. P. 


S. B. p. 


s. B. p. 


S. B. p. 


6 3 2 


88 1 0 
84 0 1 






8 12 






7 2 3 


79 1 3 


9 0 0 


14 2 0 
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This statement sufficiently shows the average 
produce per acre to have been very encouraging ; 
the actual profit per acre will more clearly appear 
from the table itself. I must, however, remark 
that, in calculating the price of labour, I have 
given the amount which the poor man would have 
paid, had he employed another to do it for him. 
But the great profit is the employment of his extra 
hours, and of his wife and children, who can often 
advantageously supply his place; the amount of 
profit is therefore much under-rated. I must like- 
wise add, that the charge of one pound for car- 
rying out his dung is sometimes saved, as, if he 
recommends himself to the farmer for whom he 
works, it will often be done for him gratis ; but I 
have endeavoured, in every instance, to under-rate 
rather than over-rate his profits. 

It remains only that I should say a few words 
on the construction of the table. In the first co- 
lumn is given the name of the tenant ; in the 
second, the quantity of land he occupies ; in the 
following columns, the actual produce of each por- 
tion of land during the year 1830, whether in po- 
tatoes, wheat, or any other kind of grain. But as 
the quantity of land is irregular, and the produce 
will be better understood by reducing it to the 
acre, the last columns give the quantities which an 
acre of land would have afforded at the same rate 
of produce. From these several statements per 
acre, is easily calculated the average produce per 
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acre, which is given underneath. The remaining 
calculations for the expense of cultivating, and 
for rent, &c. will be best understood by inspection 
of the table itself. The rent I always make free 
of every rate, and the only penalty for non-payment 
is the surrender of the land, which, in the course of 
so many years, I have had occasion to enforce only 
in one single instance. I must likewise add, that 
I find it in no way necessary to regulate or controul 
their mode of cultivation ; each man can best un- 
derstand his own interest, and this freedom has 
never been abused. In confining them to a parti- 
cular course of tillage, the one who manures and 
manages his land best, can often succeed in crops 
which would be injurious and unproductive on 
land in worse condition. Every abridgment of 
freedom discourages improvement. 

I must now conclude, with many apologies to 
your Lordship for my presumption, in thus pub- 
licly addressing you ; but the situation which your 
Lordship holds, as Chairman of the Committee, 
before whom I had the honour of being permitted 
to give the details, which I now submit to the 
public; and the table which accompanies them 
having been drawn up by my son for their Lord- 
ships' information, by your Lordship's immediate 
directions, I hope I may be pardoned the liberty I 
have taken ; — my sole view in prefixing your Lord- 
ship's name having been my earnest wish of drawing 
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a larger share of the public attention to a subject 
of such paramount importance. 

I remain, my Lord, 

With the greatest respect, 
Your Lordship's 
Very humble and obedient servant, 

S. DEMAINBRAY. 

Rectory, Broad Somerford, 
Dec. 21st, 1830. 



While this was preparing for the press, a just- 
published pamphlet, on Spade Husbandry, was put 
into my hands, written by a highly respectable 
magistrate for the counties of Wilts and Hants, 
from which it appears, that in parishes imme- 
diately adjoining to me the poor-rates, from the 
enclosures of commons and allotments to the poor, 
have been reduced considerably more than one 
quarter, very nearly one third of the whole. 

The statement is as follows : — 

AMOUNT OF RATES. 

<£. s. d. 

In the year ending March 25, 1819, 2074 1 8 
Ditto Ditto, 1830, 1424 18 0 



Reduction in Rates, ^.649 3 8 
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I need, I believe, have very little hesitation in as- 
serting the town and tithing alluded to are Malmes- 
bmy, and the adjoining village of Rodbourne : 
and that this reduction in rates has taken place, 
though, in the mean time, a very large manufac- 
tory for broad cloth has entirely ceased, and there 
is no other manufactory substituted in its place, to 
give employment to the numerous hands formerly 
engaged in it. In addition to which, the women 
and children of the town were much engaged in 
lace making, which, from the inventions of Urling, 
is well known to be much on the decline. 

The instance therefore here given is complete, 
of an actual abatement, under very unfavour- 
able circumstances, in the amount of poor-rates ; 
which are universally allowed to be one of the 
great evils of the present day. But there is ano- 
ther evil, immediately connected with the former, 
and certainly of equal magnitude, for which the 
foregoing statements suggest a mitigation, if not an 
absolute cure ; namely, by retaining such of the 
poor lands in occupation as can be made profitable 
to the poor man. In the last Spring sessions it was 
asserted in the House of Commons, on no mean 
authority, that the poor lands of this country must 
go out of cultivation ; — that they could not compete 
with the richer lands of Ireland, which steam na- 
vigation had brought so much nearer to us. Such 
an assertion, more than once repeated, by a person, 
for whose abilities and integrity I entertain the 
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highest respect, and who, as Secretary for the Home 
Department, had the best means of information, 
was indeed alarming. If capital is advisedly to 
be withdrawn from the cultivation of lands on 
which so much has been expended,— if any consi- 
derable portion of this island is to return to the 
unprofitable wastes which many of us can still re- 
member, — what is to become of the population 
reared on them, and hitherto employed on them ? 
Can the richer lands bear the additional burthen of 
maintaining them? Or, if they could, if manna 
dropped down from heaven, to feed the unemployed 
multitude, would they not be ill-affected and dis- 
contented in this new wilderness ? Is not an ab- 
straction of capital from the landed interest now 
in the course of progress, and is not a total want of 
accommodation to the farmer, from the country 
banker, one of the prominent reasons of the present 
agricultural distress. 

In remedying any deep-seated disorder, it is often 
necessary to have recourse to violent remedies, 
which, during their operation, are not only painful 
but often discouraging. I pretend not to fathom 
whether free trade, without general reciprocity, 
or whether an annihilation of a paper currency, 
will be ultimately beneficial ; I only judge of their 
present effects ; and am therefore too apt to think 
a rash confidence in theory, rather than practice, 
has guided some of our councils. With the timidity 
of age I could wish to tread back some steps, in- 
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cautiously taken ; and that greater deference was 
paid to the wisdom of our ancestors ; and I could 
wish that the words of Montesquieu, in his Esprit 
des Lois, lxxi. c. 18, were more often kept in the 
view of our legislature : — " The cultivation of the 
« soil is the greatest of all manufactures, and the 
" truest source of riches." 
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A LETTER 

TO 

THE KING. 



Sire, 

Your Majesty has succeeded to 
the throne of these realms at a moment the 
most auspicious for a Monarch who has at 
heart the welfare of his subjects, and desires 
to be himself the creator of their happiness. 

The reign of the Sovereign we have lost 
will be distinguished over all others for the 
glories of successful War ; but a richer har- 
vest of immortal honour remains to be ga- 
thered;— a far nobler object of ambition is 
open to your Majesty. 

At the present momentous crisis, the coun- 
try is placed in such peculiar circumstances^ 

B 
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that it is in the power of one individual, — 
though but of one, — almost without effort, 
certainly without sacrifice, to confer upon its 
inhabitants benefits of incalculable magni- 
tude, and to lay the foundations of perma- 
nent national prosperity. Need I say that 
individual is your Majesty. 

The highest attribute of the Deity is un- 
questionably His Beneficence, — the Will and 
the Power to impart Happiness. The Power 
is possessed by your Majesty; — should the 
Will not be wanting, future millions will 
regard you as, after the Divine source of 
all blessings, the founder of their happiness ; 
and William the Beneficent will be the 
title by which posterity shall bless and re- 
vere your memory. 

The Constitution of this country affects to 
be representative. All are now, however, 
aware that this character is a mere fiction, 
and that the majority of the, so-called, popular 
branch of the Legislature is returned by a 
small body of Peers and great proprietors. 
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To speak of the votes of the House of 
Commons, or the return of Members on a 
General Election, as declaring the opinion of 
the Nation on the conduct of Government, 
is an acknowledged absurdity. The only re- 
straint on those in whose hands Power 
really resides, is their dread of exasperating 
the people to such a pitch as may occasion 
open and desperate revolution. Short of this, 
no check exists to the rapacity and selfish- 
ness of the great families who really elect 
the Commons. Such, at least, is the mode 
in which the British Constitution has worked 
during the last half-century, or more. 

Yet does there exist, however long it has 
remained latent, an elementary principle in 
that Constitution, capable of destroying these 
selfish combinations of the few, and vindi- 
cating the cause of the many. That germ 
of Godlike power resides in the Royal Pre- 
rogative of appointing the Members of the 
Government. 

In a limited Monarchy it is the power 
b 2 
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of the Sovereign to do evil that is alone res- 
trained ;— his power to do good —to bless 
and to save —to rescue his people from the 
oppressions of a blind and greedy aristo- 
cracy ,— to stem the flood of corruption — 
to economize the national resources —to en- 
courage industry, promote justice, and admi- 
nister to the general happiness, — for these 
purposes his powers are boundless,— or li- 
mited only by that which limits even the 
Divine attributes, the nature of things. 

For years past the Beneficent power of 
Royalty has lain dormant, bribed to inac- 
tion by a sordid division with the aristo- 
cracy of the spoils of the people. Should 
the term, however, of this base compromise 
have at length arrived, should the Monarch 
throw his weight into the scale of the Na- 
tion—irresistible would be the tendency to- 
wards improvement,— rich and eternal the 
harvest he will reap of gratitude and 
glory ! So may we avoid the cruel alter- 
natives of an oppressive oligarchy on the 
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one hand, or a revolutionary convulsion on 
the other. So may the destinies of this 
great empire, on which those of the whole 
civilized world perhaps depend, be favour- 
ably decided ! 

Who will dare deny that some great change 
for evil, or for good, is at hand? Who will 
dispute that such change is necessary? For 
fifteen years, Britain has been blessed with 
Peace ;— blessed did I say ?— should it not 
be a blessing ?— But, has it been one ?— or, at 
the end of fifteen peaceful years, are not the 
great interests of the country, all the pro- 
ductive classes, the mass of the people, in 
a worse condition than at the end of a long 
and ruinous war? — Is not the revenue con- 
tinually falling off,— trade declining,— -profits 
and wages diminishing ? — Are not the labourers 
of Britain impoverished,— those of Ireland in 
a state of starvation? — Is not crime rapidly 
increasing? — Are not our Laws acknowledged 
to be a complete denial of justice, and a 
tissue of absurdities? — Is not the nation, in 

b 3 
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fine, discontented and unhappy ?— And, with- 
out looking to our foreign relations, (which 
would perhaps present as gloomy a picture,) 
is not This our internal condition, after fif- 
teen years of uninterrupted leisure for culti- 
vating the immeasurable resources of this 
wealthy, industrious, energetic, and ingenious 
people ? 

" There's something rotten in the state of 
Denmark," or assuredly this could not be. 
Had we enjoyed a Government really desirous 
of promoting the welfare of the nation, would 
not this invaluable opportunity,— never perhaps 
to return,— have been employed to greater 
advantage ? 

A glance at the measures of the last fif- 
teen years will shew what has been done. 
We will then consider what might have been 
done, and this, perhaps, will suggest what 
yet may be done, should Heaven afford us a 
continuance of Peace, and your Majesty 
determine to espouse the cause of your 
people. 
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First, as to what has been done to improve 
the internal condition of the Country, since 
the termination of the War. One great mea- 
sure — Catholic Emancipation, — has almost ex- 
clusively monopolized the attention of the 
Legislature, during this long and precious 
period of internal and external tranquillity. 
One measure, — carried at last, but which 
undoubtedly ought to have accompanied the 
Union thirty years ago, — which is a step 
towards improvement, rather belonging to 
the infancy of civilization than to the pre- 
sent age. A few amendments have been 
made in our criminal code ; but the greater 
part remains notoriously defective ; — while the 
whole Civil code is avowedly a mass of ab- 
surdity and injustice. A remission of the 
nominal amount of Taxation has been made; — 
while it is acknowledged on all hands that 
contemporaneous laws affecting the Currency 
have enormously increased the real burthen 
of the Taxes. And This is the Sum of the 
results of the labours of Government and the 
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Legislature, during fifteen years of uninter- 
rupted repose? Let any one lay his finger 
on a single measure worthy of the times 
which has been passed in this period. Acts, 
to be sure, have been multiplied upon acts — 
have been passed, re-considered, amended, 
repealed, and re-enacted ; but where is the 
sound or lasting benefit which any one of these 
bungling and abortive legislative efforts has 
conferred upon the country ? 

Turn we to what might have been done, by 
a Government having no other object in view 
than the welfare of the community. Will any 
one deny that such a Government might 
have conceded the Catholic Question within 
the first six months of Peace, — might before 
this time have conciliated, pacified, and rege- 
nerated Ireland, — have re-modelled our whole 
Criminal and Civil Code, — have brought justice 
home to the door of every man, — purified 
our Game-laws, - relieved the Clergy from 
the odium attaching to the existing mode of 
collecting their dues, — have unfettered indus- 
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try, and given complete freedom to trade, — 
have settled the Currency, and established 
a sound and efficient system of Banking, — 
have remitted a large portion of the Taxes, 
and regulated the remainder in such a way 
as to cause the minimum of impediment to 
the production and just distribution of 
wealth, — have enquired into and improved the 
condition of the labouring classes, opening new 
avenues for their employment at home, and 
providing an issue for the excess of numbers 
in our fertile but uncultivated Colonies? Is 
there any sound reason to be given, why all 
these acknowledged desiderata might not 
have been long since attained, — why not one 
of them has yet been accomplished,— other 
than that the Government and Legislature 
have been occupied rather in strenuous ex- 
ertions to make as little progress as possible 
in the march of national improvement; — 
that the object of those who really direct 
the state machinery, is to continue the pub- 
lic abuses by which they, profit, not to re- 
form them;— that the interest of the Govern- 
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merit either is, or is by themselves consi- 
dered to be, opposed to the interests of the 
governed ? 

Proceed we now to xohat may yet he done 
to save and bless the country by the gracious 
interference of the Sovereign Power. I am 
hopeless of benefit from any other quarter. 
If the present system of Government is suffered 
to continue; if neither the dreadful process 
of revolution, nor the mild and godlike inter- 
vention of the Prerogative, effect a radical 
change in its character, the next fifteen years, 
even should accident permit so long and so 
improbable a continuance of Peace, will pass 
over and find us in the same, or rather in an 
immeasurably worse condition, — because, while 
other nations are rapidly advancing, not to 
advance with them is to retrograde. The 
system of patching and mending, of palliatives 
and expedients, of leaving things to find their 
own level, of shirking principles, blinking 
general questions, and wasting time and talk in 
the discussion and re-discussion of miserable 
unconnected details, of inept trifles, or tubs 
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to amuse the whale, will busily occupy Par- 
liament through fifteen other sessions. The 
strength, the energy, the skill, and the talent, of 
this wonderful people will still be wasted in 
vain struggles against artificial obstacles to the 
increase of their common happiness. Such will 
continue to be our career, till, at length, some 
combination of circumstances will disturb 
the temporary lull which now soothes the evil 
passions of mankind ; days of turbulence and 
strife, of bloodshed and suffering, will return ; 
the golden opportunity of securing the inter- 
nal welfare and prosperity of the country, 
and with it, perhaps, that of the civilized 
world, will have passed away unimproved; 
and the reign of misery and confusion, of 
useless martyrdom and miscalculating tyranny, 
will once more resume its desolating sway 
over the human race ! 

From this Fate, I see but one chance of 
escaping— but one source of hope and pas- 
sionate expectation. It is to the Sovereign 
Power alone I look for salvation,— to the wis- 
dom and benevolence of the Monarch, leading 
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him to dictate to the servants of his choice, 
a National, not a partial, an enlarged and 
straight-forward, in place of a narrow and 
vacillating line of policy. 

In a Ministry, measures, not men, are the 
great points to be regarded. It is a change 
of system, not merely of dramatic personages, 
that is wanted. The measures which the 
Interests of the Country require, are few and 
simple. He who looks for them with purity 
of heart and purpose, with a single-minded 
desire for the welfare of the nation at large, 
cannot be long in detecting them. They lie 
on the surface ; and nothing but the blindness 
of prejudice, interest, or obstinacy, could 
overlook them. What they are, I have already 
briefly hinted, but I will repeat them more 
explicitly, though as shortly, here. 

1. A deliberate review of our Monetary 
system, for the purpose of giving freedom, 
security, sufficiency, and uniformity, to the 
paper-money of the three kingdoms. By this 
alone can the productive classes be relieved 
from the intolerable and unjust pressure of 
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the addition which a deficiency in the me- 
dium of exchange has lately made to all 
their money obligations, public as well as pri- 
vate ; and by this alone will be obviated, for 
the future, those pernicious see-saws of delusive 
prosperity and real distress, which have neces- 
sarily accompanied the erroneous and short- 
sighted experiments of the Legislature on this 
important subject. 

2. A re-consideration of our Financial po- 
licy, with a view to lessen the waste in col- 
lection ; to remove the vexatious impediments 
which particular modes of Taxation oppose 
to the best direction of labour and capital ; 
and to take off such taxes on labour and raw 
materials, as, by checking production, lessen 
the very fund out of which all Taxes must in the 
end be paid. Our financiers have, hitherto, 
mulcted the seed as it falls on the fruitful 
soil. They have plucked the goose that lays 
the golden eggs, stinted her nourishment, and 
worried her with efforts to get at the treasure 
before it is formed. It does not seem unlikely 
that she may die under their hands. 
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3. A general and permanent Composition 
for Tithe, so as to allow capital to be employed 
in the improvement of Land, and the produc- 
tion of Food for a half-starved population, 
without being liable to a heavy Tax, from 
which it is exempt in every other employment. 

4. A reform in the administration of the English 
Poor-law ; its extension in an improved state 
to Ireland ; and the organization of a scheme 
for facilitating the transfer of the labouring 
poor from those parts of His Majesty's dominions 
where their numbers are in excess, and their 
existence a burden to the community, to those 
where they are deficient, and their labour con- 
sequently of high value. 

5. A re-modelling of our civil and criminal 
code, by the universal establishment of Courts 
of local jurisdiction, so as to render Justice 
cheap, speedy, and effectual. 

6. The reform of the Game-laws,, which, at 
present, create one crime, and induce a long 
train of others, to which the practice and 
the punishment of poaching necessarily leads. 

These are the measures most urgently re- 
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quired in the interest of the country at large. 
I might add to these Reform in the Consti- 
tution of Parliament, — but that, if measures 
so beneficial were by the grace of God and 
of your Majesty speedily conceded, a change 
in the Legislative body would be of less 
vital importance than now, when it seems 
to be a necessary preliminary to the reform 
of any other abuse. 

That your Majesty would experience no 
difficulty in finding a Ministry willing to 
bring forward immediately measures of this 
nature, there can be no doubt; — nor that such 
a Ministry would obtain, the unanimous ad- 
hesion of the Country; and, supported by 
your Majesty, might defy the factious strug- 
gles of any anti-national cabal, which should 
cling to the abuses from which they now 
derive power and emolument. 

By such a choice your Majesty would reap 
a harvest of love and gratitude from your 
enlightened people, such as never fell to the 
lot of earthly Sovereign. By such a choice, 
were Heaven to decree that your reign over 
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us be but of short duration, yet, 'a few years, 
nay a few months, would suffice to shew 
your Majesty the blessed fruits of a wise 
and national policy. You would, at least, 
see your people entering on a course of 
solid prosperity, promising a continual ac- 
cession of rational, peaceful, and general 
Happiness, the work of your hands. — And when 
Heaven finally took you from the midst of 
an affectionate and grateful nation, a brilliant 
light would emanate from your tomb, directing 
future ages to revere the memory of the 
SAvrouR of Britain, William the Be- 
neficent. 

With all humility, and with an earnest 
confidence that in pointing out to your Ma- 
jesty this truly paternal and kingly policy, 
I am only anticipating the spontaneous sug- 
gestions of your Royal Wisdom and Bene- 
volence, I venture, in defiance of the maxim 
that Truth never penetrates to the ear of 
Royalty, to subscribe myself your Majesty's 
most loyal and devoted subject, 

VERITAS. 

Tilling, Printer, Chelsea. 
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